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that, through the Divine blessing upon his sin- | fessed, shewed themselves more ready adepts 
cere prayers, he will have his spiritual dis-|than ever the rude Quakers were, in rendering 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. cernment so quickened as to be enabled to the homage of the lip to earthly potentates. 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. distinguish between its manifestations, and the| We have some extraordinary proofs of their 





ferment of a disordered imagination or the de- ' skill handed down to us; though not by Gra- 


lusions of Satan, ‘ The sheep know his voice, | hame. What, for instance, does the reader 
and a stranger they will not follow, but will| think of the following address to the King of 
flee from him; for they know not the voice of | England—a Stuart,—a libertine—a_ tyrant ; 
strangers.” That no members of the Society | who, without even the legal forms of justice, 
—<=—mmes |have at any time mistaken the one for the | had recently brought to the scaffold, Hugh Pe- 
For “‘ The Friend.” | other is not pretended ; but it does not appear, | ters, a distinguished citizen of Massachusetts, 

Grahame’s Colonial History. to say the least, that, believing as they do, they |a minister of the Puritan faith and a liberal 
(Continued from page 2.) are any more subject to err than they who | patron of learning, for no other crime than a 
rely exclusively upon the scriptures, and put) too ardent love of liberty! The Quakers have 


their private interpretation upon them. Such,|never accomplished any thing like it. It is 
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THE QUAKER PORTRAIT DEFECTIVE. 


Let us revert to Grahame’s representation | from a very early period of the church, have 
of Quakerism. Like some others, who have | been held up for our admonition, as men wrest- 
attempted the same, he has made it, in several 


Many writers who have taken this subject in | ing in the history we have been tracing, and 
hand seem, for some reason, incapable of com-| nothing can be found in the real or reputed | 
prehending the doctrine of the Light within—| errors and delusions of the Quakers, to bear | 
the inward monitor. The light shines, but 
they comprehend it not. Bancroft speaks of it| jt must be admitted, by impartial observers, 
as an attribute of human nature,—a fountain | that the Quaker has trodden on safer ground 
of which the heart is the source. Grahame | than the Puritan. 

describes it almost in the same sense, though| Grahame accuses the Quakers of withhold- 
in more ambiguous terms :— ing “even the slightest demonstration of re- 


“Its influence, instead of being obtained in| spect to courts and magistrates.” If by the | 


requital, or accompaniment of believing prayer | slightest demonstration he means the uncover- 
to God, is procured by an introversion of the|ing of the head, it is true they withheld that 
intellectual eye upon the mind where it already | reverence, as savouring of worship, which they 
resides, and in the stillness and watchful atten-| could render to their Maker alone. But if he | 
tion of which, the hidden spark will blaze into} means to affirm, that they withheld*every de- 
a clear inward light and sensible flame.” monstration of respect, the Society will plead 
Now the doctrine of the Society is no more! not guilty. They believed magistracy to be 
that the heart or soul of man contains this | of God’s appointment. Yet when magistrates | 
fountain of light, than it is the belief of the | attempted to exercise tyranny upon them, they | 
intelligent observer of nature that the dew-drop | did not hesitate to rebuke the usurper of illegi- 
illumined by the solar ray contains the sun. | timate power in plain terms, and, we may con- 
The Quaker doctrine, in strict accordance | fess, according to the habit of the age in which 
with the holy scriptures, represents the heart | they lived, sometimes, in rougher terms than 
as a receptacle and God as the fountain. The) we, at this day, should deem advisable. We 
Russian poet expressed it better than our his- | have had some examples from that accomplish- 
torians, in his noble hymn, ed scholar, Cotton Mather, who excelled all 
“The effluence of thy light divine, his cotemporaries in learning, of the style 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my spirit too. which was deemed fit for the pen of the 
Yes, in my spirit doth thy spirit shine, best bred of the sons of New England, and 
fe chines tha sumboun in the deop of dow." which was well pleasing to the ears of the peo- 
The doctrine has been held in a degree, more} ple ; and we may, before we have done with 
or less limited, by religious men of various|him, have a few more. The Quakers» were 
Christian denominations. Grahame himself| unlearned, and one would not have expected 
acknowledges it, though under considerable re- | them to possess the same refinement of lan- 
strictions. He believes the influence of the! guage as the erudite Cotton. Like him, they 
divine Spirit to be imperceptible by the indivi- | had not access to the treasuries of polite learn- 
dual upon whose mind it operates, and that it| ing, and were consequently more liable to be 
only operates, or with very rare exceptions, | limited in their choice of terms to the “ lan- 
through the medium of the Bible. The Socie-| guage of the land they lived in.” Neverthe- 
ty of Friends believe, that its operation is per- | less, on the score of rough words, it were best 
ceptible in restraining, encouraging and direct-| for the Puritan not to throw stones at the 
ing him who turns his attention inward to the | Quaker. 
sphere of its manifestations, viz., the soul; and| The Puritans however, it may freely be con- 











ing the scriptures to their own destruction. We at length in the Massachusetts Records, under 


important particulars, a misrepresentation. | have had some notable instances of this wrest- | 





hardly likely they will ever bear this palm 
from the Puritan. ‘The address may be found 


date of 7th Aug. 1661.” 

“To the high and mighty prince, Charles 
the Second, by the grace of God, king of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, defender of the 


any comparison with them. ‘Tested by results | faith, &c. 


“ Illustrious Sir, 

“ "That majesty and benignity both sat upon 
the throne, whereunto your outcasts made their 
former address, witness the second eucharisti- 
cal approach unto the best of kings, who to 
other titles of royalty, common to him with 
other Gods amongst men, delighted herein to 
conform himself more to the God of Gods, in 
that he hath not despised nor abhorred the 
affliction of the afflicted, neither hath he hid 


| his face from him, but when he cried he 


heard,” &c. 

Robert Barclay wrote an address to the 
same illustrious personage. An extract from 
it may serve to shew how much better the Pu- 
ritan could play the courtier. See how the 
simple Quaker approaches his royal master as 
if he were a man with an immortal and re- 
sponsible soul like himself. He appears to 
have no idea that he is addressing a God 
amongst men. 

** Thou hast tasted of prosperity and adver- 
sity ; thou knowest what it is to be banished 
from thy native country and to be overruled, as 
well as to rule and sit upon the throne; and, 
being oppressed, thou hast reason to know how 
hateful the oppressor is both to God and man. 
If, after all these warnings and advertisements, 
thou dost not turn unto the Lord with all thy 
heart, but forget him who remembered thee in 
thy distress, and give thyself up to follow lust 
and vanity, surely, great will be thy condem- 
nation.” 

That the Quakers believed the individuals, 
or many of them, who held the reins of govern- 
ment in New England to be unworthy and 
even wicked, and that the welfare of the com- 
munity would be promoted by their being “ cut 
down,” that a better growth might succeed, is 
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no great wonder. Many men of this genera- 
tion, nowise infected with Quakerism, think 
they were not much mistaken, if that was their 
belief. But can any one show that the Qua- 
kers ever took, or contemplated, any other 
means to effect such a change than the pro- 
mulgation of the peaceable principles of the 
ospel,—which embraces the principles of true 
lager and the exposure to the people, by the 


light of truth, of the despotism under which the | 


land was groaning? Grahame, doubtless, 
with all his industry, found no such evidence, 
or we should have had it set forth in his his- 
tory, prominently enough. At a very early 
period, the Society took occasion to avow its 
opinions upon civil government, and it has 
reiterated them since, from time to time, when 
thought needful, down to a very recent period. 
The charge however is preferred against the 
early Quakers, in opposition to those of such 
modern date as Penn and Barclay. Let us 
hear what they had to say upon the subject. 
It probably will not be necessary to establish 
in contradiction to Cotton Mather, that George 
Fox was at least one of the first of the people 
called Quakers. His testimony having been) 
appropriated and published by common consent 
of the Society, may be taken for the expression 

of its opinions. Here is the language adopted 

by him, in conjunction with Edward Pyot and 

William Salt, when imprisoned at Launceston, 

in 1656, in their remonstrance to Chief Justice 

Glynne:— 

“« Did we not own authority and government 
oftentimes before the court?” * * * “We 
forebore [the uncovering of the head,] not in 
contempt of thee or of authority, nor in disre- 
spect to thine, or any man’s person ; for we 
said, we honoured all men in the Lord, and 
owned authority, which was a terror to evil- 
doers, and a praise to them that do well ; and 
our souls were subject to the higher powers for 
conscience sake.” 

In his address to Charles the Second, from 
Worcester prison, he asserts that “ that spirit 
which leads people from all manner of sin and 
evil, is one with the magistrate’s power.” 
Which is placing magistracy very high indeed. 
At Houlker Hall, before Sir George Middleton, 
Justice Preston and others, one of whom ac- 
cused him of being “ against the laws of the 
land,” he answered, * Nay; for I and my 
friends direct all people to the Spirit of God in 
them, to mortify the deeds of the flesh.” “ In 
this we establish the law, are an ease to the 
magistrates, and are not against, but stand for 
all good government.” 

It is needless to multiply quotations. One 
more, from Edward Burrough, a contemporary 
of Fox, will suffice, for this time. In address- 
ing the protector, Richard Cromwell, he says, 
in plain terms, “ As for magistracy, it was or- 
dained of God, to be a dread and terror, and 

limit to evil-doers, and to be a defence and 
praise to all that do well; to condemn the 
guilty, and to justify the guiltless.” 

The Society from the beginning, and through- 
out its career, has held the same opinion. Let 
him who does not believe it, show cause for 
unbelief, if he can. It will not be found in the 
declarations of the Society. Indeed, Friends, 

in the early part of their history, suffered no 
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participate in plans for the breaking down of|save the boat, and we must rely alone on a 
|government, and their openly avowed princi-| Divine Providence, and He would do what was 
ple of submission to existing powers, though | best for us. 

|tyrannical, until, by gentle means, or the more} Capt. Phillips came into the cabin at about 
direct agency of the Divine hand, their deliver- | one o’clock and told the passengers, “ Gentle- 
ance might be effected. They never believed | men, if you will go below and light the chain 
‘that the wrath of man could work the righte-|upon deck, we may save the boat ; it is the only 
_ousness of God, and always held that vengeance | chance we have for our lives.” | turned to 
was exclusively his,—that he would repay. several of them and urged them to come, but 
And no modern writer has censured them with |on going below found that most of them had 





more asperity and injustice, for a consistent 


‘adherence to this principle, than Grahame, | 
|when treating of their conduct in America, and 
especially in Pennsylvania, during the revolu- 


tionary war. 





Error.—In last week’s number foot of 3d column, 
for obscurities read obscurity. 


(To be continued.) 





Thrilling Narrative. 


The fact of the recent loss of the steamer 
New York, while on her way from Galveston 
to New Orleans, has been already briefly 
stated in this paper. The details connected 
with this melancholy event, by which a num- 
ber of human beings were suddenly swept into 
eternity, are given in the following letter from 
one of the survivors. The letter was not writ- 
ten for publication, but it narrates the event 
of the fearful catastrophe with a simplicity and 
power which will cause it to be read with deep 
and thrilling interest.— United States Gazette. 


From the New Orleans Bulletin. 


My Dear Sir :—Many items of an individual 
character might be picked from the surviving 
passengers of the New York, embracing their 
sufferings and their fortunate rescue from a 
watery grave. I write you off a few pages 
principally connected with what came under 
my own observation : 

The first. night out I found the violence of 
the wind strained the upper works of the boat 
so much as to cause the cabin to leak badly, 
and indeed I was fearful that it would be blown 
off, and I knew if that should occur that it 
would, no doubt, cause our destruction, as our 
wheel rope led along the promenade deck, and 
that some of the machinery would probably 
be damaged by such an event. At about 10 
o'clock at night, I was lying in my berth in 
one of the after state-rooms on the larboard 
side, and observed the quarter boat, expecting 
it to be carried away every moment, when sure 
enough, the after davit parted; some of the 
hands were called and every effort made to 
save the boat. As we had a tremendous sea 
running, and she was bringing us with a 
surge, | told the men, after they had made 
several attempts to secure it, to cut away the 
forward falls and let it go adrift as the boat 
was doubtless stove. They however hoisted 
up the after part of the boat, and while secur- 
ing it, we were struck with a heavy sea which 
carried away the boat, and took away a portion 
ofour bulwarks. We had two lady passengers 
on board and a few children. As I was near 
the ladies’ cabin when I heard them crying out 


for assistance, | went in and tried to console 
I told 


them. They were in great distress. 

































preferred to remain on deck. I found two or 
three hands below near the chain-locker, which 
was well aft under the ladies’ cabin. After 
hard work we got it on deck when I returned 
again to the cabin. Capt. Phillips came in 
again at about 3 o’clock, and told the passen- 
gers that we had but one chance for our lives, 
and that was every one to take his turn at the 
pumps, and to help to bail out with buckets 
and keep the boat afloat until daylight or until 
the seawentdown. The passengers generally 
turned out, but it was with reluctance many of 
them would go below to pass the buckets up 
the cabin hatchway. There were about two 
feet water in the lower cabin. I worked until 
| was completely prostrated, and came on deck, 
and afterwards took my turn in pumping and 
passing along the buckets. I proposed that 
we should clear away the ladder and a part of 
the bulkhead around the hatchway, and fix 
lanyards to the buckets and draw the water up. 
This was done, which left several spare buck- 
ets, and we formed another party and went aft 
to the ladies’ cabin, and there bailed for an 
hour or so, by passing the water up the steps 
leading to the lower cabin.—Coming on deck 
shortly after I was surprised to see such de- 
struction ; the sea was making at times a clean 
breach over the vessel; the larboard wheel- 
house and nearly all the bulkheads forward 
were gone, and the remainder tottering. I got 
a rope and took a turn with it round the arch 
brace, and held on to prevent myself from be- 
ing washed overboard. The boat had settled 
down very much on her larboard side. Whilst 
I was forward, James Phillips came up to me 
and said, Captain, I did’nt know you with that 
rig on ; I have observed you working about all 
night but did not know it was you. I request- 
ed him if he should reach shore, and should 
ever meet any of my friends to tell them that 
I have worked like a man, and felt perfectly 
reconciled to abide the future. 

Whilst we were talking, Captain Phillips 
came up, and it was thought if we could set the 
foresail it would bring her on an even keel: 
after a good deal of difficulty we got the sail 
set ; she soon righted on an even keel, but in 
a few moments | felt her settling down rapidly 
on the starboard side; I then gave up all as 
gone, for | felt sure the heavy sea which had 
been striking her whilst she was sagged down 
to leeward, had opened her ways. One or 
two hands came forward and we lowered down 
the foresail. I then climbed up by the pilot 
house, and was struck with the perfect destruc- 
tion of everything above deck. I walked aft 
and found one of the hands at work, repairing 
the only boat we had left ; he was cutting strips 
of canvass, and was, with them and his knife, 
trying to caulk her seams. One or two others 
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came up to assist him; I examined the boat,|tion and was cheerfully looking upon every 
aud told them, that it was love’s labour lost, to| breath as my last. I said to myself, loud 
try to get her in a condition to float—that she | enough to be heard if any one had been pre- 
might save one or two, but as all hands would | sent, ‘* Fearless let him be, whose trust is in 
be for jumping into her, I had no doubt she|his God.” Discovering the pilot house floating 
would fill at once. about, | thought my best chance was to try 

The passengers now assembled on the pro-|and reach it. 1 watched a favourable moment 
menade deck. I saw Capt. Phillips and re-|as the floating mass came up with the surge of 
marked to him, that if 1 could get a bottle || the boat; I lowered myself down and made a 
would write a few lines, and cork them up and | spring to reach a piece of the wreck ; the mo- 
throw it overboard. He replied, That’s well, | ment [ struck it it turned, and I suppose I must 
for none of us will ever be seen again. A bot-| have gone down at least six feet. It is sur- 
tle was brought, and on the back of an old | prising how rapidly one can think at a moment 
manifest I wrote something like the following: | when he feels himself done with time. As | 
“ Steam vessel New York, total wreck—en- | was rising to the surface I thought to myself 
countered a tremendous gale—all hands did|drowning is a pretty easy death, but to be 


their duty like men ; Sept. 7, 5 o’clock, a. m.,” | jammed, mangled and crushed here amidst this | 


and signed my name to it. After I got through, | mass of iron and timber is horrible. When | 
it struck me, that if it was ever picked up, they | reached the surface, I with great difficulty 
might think I was very much agitated, from| reached the pilot house, which [ discovered 
the hand-writing, and | added the following| made a rapid semi-circle to and fro, and | 





under foot that would ride out the gale. A 
squall of wind and rain soon set in, which was 
followed by a heavy sea which very frequently 
made a clean sweep over me. Some time after 
it subsided in a measure, | discovered a large 
raft containing ten or twelve persons. 1! took 
a wide plank that I had on my raft, and by 
bracing one end of it with my feet against the 
beam, and bracing the other part with my head 
and hands, | found it answered very well as a 
sail, as it was blowing very fresh. I could 
tack about by arranging my plank according- 
|ly ; I stood up towards the large raft contain- 
ing Captain Phillips and numerous others ; their 
raft was composed of the greater part of the 
promenade deck abaft the wheels. I inquired 
how they were getting along, and was answer- 
ed very badly, captain. I saw Judge Toler 
looking very wishfully towards my raft, and I 
asked him if he would not come on board. He 
and Mr. Stakes answered in the affirmative, 





postscript: “I feel as calm as a summer’s| judged the tiller rope was still fast ; in reaching 
sun.” After being properly secured, the bottle | over and examining, I discovered it to be the 
with its contents were thrown overboard. case. Having a small penknife in my pocket, 
Several passengers came to me and asked || got it out with great difficulty and succeeded 
me what was to be done. I toldthemour only | in cutting the rope. I then floated clear of the 
chance was to make a raft, and we fell to work | mass and swung down and caught hold of the 
to tear away the benches, &c. I walked for-| wheel, when the whole upper part of the house 
ward and got hold of the chicken coop; some |tumbled-off. | picked up a piece of plank and 
of the passengers followed me. I told them | shoved myself out from the wreck as far as 
this might save one or two, as long as it would | possible. As we had a very heavy sea run- 
hold together, and advised them to lash it round | ning, I lashed myself to the wheel to prevent 
securely with a rope to prevent it from tumb- | being washed off. A piece of the promenade 
ling to pieces. Finding the hands cutting | deck floated by me. 1 hauled it towards me 
away the foremast, I went aft to keep out of| with a strip of moulding which was floating by 
the way. When I got aft, near the boat, Judge | me in my reach, and lashed it to my rafl so as 
Toler asked me what [ was going to do? try | to make it more buoyant, for I found the wheel 
the boat or a plank? [ stated I had not yet! was so heavy as to waterlog my raft. At this 
determined what I would take, but should keep | time, a black dog that was floating on a piece 
clear of the boat, for I was confident she would | of the wreck discovered me, left his raft and 
not float, and all hands would jump into her|swam for me. I gave hima hearty reception 
the moment she was launched. I further said | and assisted him on board. He appeared very 
that I would hang by the wreck until the last| grateful and affectionate, and would stay no 
moment, and thought it best in such cases to| place but in my lap. I tried to make him lay 
keep cool, and not be in a hurry to leave. I|down, but he implored me with such beseech- 
saw the lead line lying close by, and | cut off| ing looks, that [ thought [ would let him alone, 
a fathom or so and tied it securely around my | and although he was but a dog, those lines in 
waist ; several others did the same. 1 saw/|Pope’s prayer came forcibly to my mind, and 
Daniel Phillips preparing to launch the boat ; [| [ repeated them loudly : 
went up to lend a hand; just as we were get- “That mercy I to others show, 
ting ready the crowd rushed to the boat, and a That mercy show to me.” 
heavy sea striking us at the same moment, the | The wheel, I afterwards found, was too heavy 
confusion that ensued, made me think that it | to keep afloat, and | cut my lashing adrift and 
was no place for me, and I started forward ; || got on the piece of deck ; the moment I did so, 
felt the promenade deck giving way under my | the wheel capsized and sunk. After floating 
feet, and sprung to the starboard arch braces |a few hours, I found a piece of the deck of the 
and crawled forward of the wheel-house. In| boat floating near me. I managed by using a 
looking round and seeing the total destruction | piece of plank for an oar to sheer enough as | 
that ensued, and the shrieks and groans of the | thought to make it, | made the effort, and as | 
dying, | heard the bell of the boat, as it was|stepped near the edge of my raft to make a 
falling, give one toll. It was the most solemn | spring, the plank under me sunk, and I went 
sound that ever fell upon my ear ; I thought it| overboard. [had my lanyard in my hand, 
the death knell to many, perhaps to all. | cast | and as I came up I struck out for my raft, and 
my eyes to the northward, and discovered dark | threw the lanyard over one of the spikes and 
and dreadful looking clouds tumbling up rapid- | crawled up, lacerating my leg with one of the 
ly above the horizon, threatening to sweep the | numerous spikes with which it was lined. It 
ocean with the besom of destruction. I was|may seem strange, but I found the stinging 
on the brace for a moment only, when I felt it| sensation produced by the salt water in my 
giving way. In looking round calmly and | fresh wound, gave me rather a pleasurable ex- 
collected, as every moment appeared my last,|citement. In examining my raft, which I at 


and after some time | got them on board. My 
dog passenger left me at this time and swam 
on board of the other raft ; a black pig tried to 
board me from Capt. Phillips’s raft, but finding 
it a difficult matter to get on board he put back, 
I now shoved off. I found two additional pas- 
sengers made my raft pretty well water-logged, 
and the sea frequently made a clear breach 
over us, but we lashed our ropes and held on 
firmly. The constant breaking of the sea over 
us through the day had one good effect ; it en- 
abled the pores of our skin to absorb water, 
which prevented the least feeling of thirst, and 
when | found my head and shoulders getting 
dry, | would dip as much water with my hands 
as I could and wet them well, and advised the 
others to do the same to prevent thirst. I fre- 
quently through the day carefully surveved 
ithe horizon by sweeping my eyes gently 
| along, in hopes to discover a sail. I mention- 
ed to my companions that I had thought a great 
deal through the day about the awful position 
[ was in, not knowing but every moment would 
be my last, yet I could not really feel it; for I 
tried to familiarize myself to death, and appear- 
ing before my Maker, yet I had not been 
able to divest myself of the firm belief that we 
would be picked up, or drift on shore. Judge 
Toler and Mr. Stakes both stated that to be 
their own feeling, and we all regretted that it 
was the case. 

I told them the first thing we would see in 
the shape of relief would be a smoke on shore 
or from the steamer Galveston. And that 
since the weather had moderated I had no 
doubt that Captain Wright had left Galveston, 
and as we were in his track, if he passed along 
by daylight, he would rescue us. In looking 
around again I discovered a faint column of 
smoke as I thought ascending—I watched it 
intensely and cried out,—* There is smoke, 
it is the Galveston.” Up jumped the others, 
and after looking for awhile they agreed that 
it was a boat, and thought she was standing 
down in our track, 

She gradually appeared in sight, and would 
stand off picking up the smallest objects first ; 
in that way we were the last taken on board, 
as we had drifted a few miles faster than the 

As the Galveston stood down towards 


nearly every act of my life rushed through my | once named New Providence, I found myself| others. 
mind, I felt perfectly reconciled to my condi-| quite happy, for I felt as if I had something|us, I found she had lowered a boat, which was 
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towing with along scope of rope; the passen- 
gers on the promenade deck ran forward with 
the rope. * * I found it to be about 6 
p. mM. when I got on board of the Galveston, 
having been about twelve hours in the water. 
Seventeen persons were lost out of names 
that were known; doubtless several others 
who were not recollected. No one, under all 
the circumstances, could imagine for a moment 
the possibility of so many of us being saved. 

I landed on the Galveston, hatless, but one 
shoe on, blistered with the sun, and bruised 
very much.” I felt happy, though, and in 
thinking of my trunk and carpet bag, contain- 
ing a tolerable wardrobe, and all my papers, 

many of them of value, | thought of nothing 
but of a few little mementoes, ‘gifts of other 

days, each one containing the associations of 
a volume in my mind, and almost regretted 
that I had not tried to stow them in my pocket. 
I went more in for the substantial in leaving 
the wreck—I observed some Irish and sweet 
potatoes and onions lying about the deck, and 
I filled my coat pocket with them, not doubting 
but the to-morrow’s sun would make me value 
them beyond millions of treasure. 

[ soon retired to rest, and I poured ont my 
heart in gratitude to God for my providential 
escape from suffering and death ; and although 
it was a general breaking up of “ this world’s 
gear’ ” with me, yet I felt “grateful and thankful 
that it was even so, for it is one of those land- 
marks in one’s existence that reconciles him to 
take the world as it comes, and enables him to 
feel that there is no situation so trying, or 
prospect so gloomy, but that under the bles- 


Alas! the breeze that greets thy morn, 
The siroe’s breath may be; 

That falling leaf, O ! was it born 
Upon the upas tree ? 

The feather that so softly flies, 
A poisoned dart may bring; 

The adder in the greensward lies, 
How can J heal its sting ? 


The syren voice may reach thine ear, 
When rocks of death are nigh; 
The mirage give thee but a tear 
To drink—and then—to die ! 
A quicksand lies beneath thy feet, 
How can J bear thee up? 
What antidote have J to meet 
The bane within thy cup? 


Dark clouds around thy head will roll— 
Their bolts how can J stay ? 
The primal stain upon thy soul 
How can J wash away ? 
How can J fill the lamp for thee, 
Whose brightness nought shall dim? 
Thou precious gift of God to me 
I give thee back to Him! 


My son! the altar is prepared— 
The God of Abraham calls; 

Fear not—although the blade is bared 
At His command it falls. 

Believe ! the offering must be made— 
O! see the ransom given! 

Obey ! for were His will obeyed 
The earth were almost heaven! 


For‘ The Friend.” 
Unwatehful Churehes liable to Deeay. 
When the affairs of the church are managed 


reign in it, and had acquired a reputation for 
wisdom and sound judgment, may lose “ the 
anointing,” by which “all things” in Christ's 
kingdom are known. Its former reputation 
will then be no guaranty against error, and 
to rely upon it, would subject those who do to 
disappointment. “If the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch.” 

John Griffith was born in 1713, and in the 
course of his life participated in the benefits of 
associating with men of real religious weight, 
and great depth of experience in divine things. 
He gives this description of church government 
in his early life, 1 have attended meetings 
for discipline with diligence, as I thought it 
my indispensable duty, for about thirty years 
of my time, Near the first ten I was for the 
most part an highly pleased and comforted 
spectator of the sweet harmony and comely 
order of God’s house, the love, sympathy, and 
care extended in each branch thereof, one to- 
wards another ; in silently seeking the assist- 
ance of the Holy Head, that the body might 
edify itself in love, and the King of saints be 
known to rule all within us. For when we 
become members of Christ’s body, we cease to 
consider ourselves as individuals only, but also 
as members deeply interested in the welfare of 
the body. Here is an united labour and tra- 
vail, being all in one common interest. I have 
often beheld the awful majesty of the divine 
power amongst these people, and could say in 
humble adoration, at least in my heart, *Cry 
out and shout, thou inhabitant of Zien, for 


by men acting in their own wills, and deter- | great is the Holy One of Israel in the midst of 


mined to carry matters in their own way, | 


|thee.” There has been no lack of any good 


sing of Providence our energies and fortitude| wrong things ‘prevail, and the innocent are/| thing in the camp of God. The glorious Lord 


can surmount. 


disregarded and kept under oppression. 


The steam vessel New York has been run-| persons in high stations exercise a control, 
ning so constantly that her engine doubtless | which they have neither the life of religion, 
required considerable repair, for on our way | nor the spiritual gifts to warrant, others may be 
to Galveston nearly one half of her steam | deprived of that voice and influence in’ the 


escaped. She was a strong, well-built vessel, | 


‘church, which their religious experience and 


and good sea boat, and stood the hurricane | the ordination of their Divine Master qualify 


much longer than I expected; and it might | them for. 


A body in such a state must be far 


have been, if her engines had remained in per-| from the guidance and government of the un- 


fect order, that we could have kept her head to| erring Spirit of Truth. 


the sea, and probably rode out the gale. 


a 


‘Its conclusions will be 
likely to produce disunity, and an unhappy 
feeling among the members, even after some 


For “The Friend.” | may think they are settled under divine autho- 


TO MY STEP-SON. 


*Tis not for earth to know, my son, 
Not even thou canst know,— 
To none, but to the Holy One 
The heart He made can show, 
How tenderly each thrilling chord 
Around thy frame is wreathed, 
How tremblingly unto the Lord 
Its prayer for thee is breathed. 


Earth did not give, earth cannot take, 
This gift of love away— 

Tho’ earth, tho’ even thou shouldst break 
This fragile heart of clay ; 

The changeless tide of deathless love 
That fills a cup so frail, 

Flows from the holy T hrone above— 
That fountain cannot fail ! 


The river rolling by our door 
To meet its parent sea, 
Unwasted as in days of yore 
In days to come will be— 
The emblem is too finite far 
For that which will not die, 
When sun, and moon, and every star, 
Has faded from the sky. 


rity. 

“J beheld and the same horn made war 
with the saints,” (the power of antichrist in the 
form of a church with orders and rules,) * and 
prevailed against them, until the Ancient of 
days came, “and judgment was given to the 
| saints of the Most High, and the time came 
that the saints possessed the kingdom.” 
“Long hath this horn,” says John Griffith, 
“ had the rule and government where the saints 
should, so that there hath been little or nothing 
of the nature of that excellent government, 
which is found in the kingdom of Christ. In 
this lapsed state, there hath been no true vision 
from the prophets, the law hath perished from 
the priests, and counsel from the ancients.” 
This will be the case where the Head of the 
Church does not rule—where his counsel and 


vision, and law, are not sought and waited for, | 


or where they are disregarded when conveyed 
through those whom he has qualified to judge. 
And a church which has once known Christ to 


If| hath been indeed as places of broad rivers and 


streams, where can go no galley with ours, 
neither shall gallant ship pass thereby. For 
the Lord was our judge, the Lord was our 
lawgiver, the Lord was our king. Therefore 
all the splendid art and invention of man in 
religion, was to be wholly laid aside, as Saul’s 
armour was by David, being concerned to go 
as he did in the name, that is the power and 
dread, of the Most High. When | did thus 
stand still looking upon Zion, viewing her 
beauty and excellency, | have seen great 
things done by mean instruments going forth 
against their enemies in the name of the Lord 
only; which hath caused my soul to be knit 
unto them, and | loved them as my own soul. 
This sight and sense of things made me ex- 
ceedingly awful in my mind, afraid to speak 
and act, unless | found a well-grounded assu- 
rance that the Lord required it of me, by feel- 
ing the weight of his divine power upon my 
spirit, opening my understanding, and guiding 
my judgment, that I might clearly know what, 
when, and how to speak i in the awful presence 
of God, and before the princes of his people, 
whose words, I observed, were as goads, and 
as nails fastened by the Master of our assem- 
blies, which are given by one Shepherd.” 
This is a true description of the church in 
its beauty. But how has this beauty faded in 
different ages and in various places, and most 
lamentably in many parts of our once highly 
favoured Society. The seven churches in Asia 
were once represented as seven golden candle- 
sticks, and their angels as seven stars in the 
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right hand of Him, who condescended to walk | have become unsettled, and the cordial fellow- time before ‘Conrad Weiser died, some Indians 


in the midst of those candlesticks. Apostacy 
from the love and life of God, and from the 
doctrines of Christ, gradually overspread them, 
until they became extinct. While they ima- 





| 


gined themselves rich and full, and needing | if the Shepherd does not put forth and go be- 
nothing, they were lukewarm to the faithful | fore, they will neither glorify our Heavenly 
maintenance of the testimonies of Jesus. ‘The| Father, nor make for our own growth in the 
spiritual brightness and glory, in which they | divine life. ‘The name of being alive, will be 
were comparable to a woman clothed with the} of no avail to the church that is dead. Is it 
sun, having the moon under her feet, and/| not then equally necessary for us to remember 


} 


crowned with a crown of twelve stars, was| whence we have fallen, and repent, and hum- 


taken away, and the true church fled into the | 
wilderness. What were the outward churches | 
then, but synagogues of Satan—churches of 


antichrist? Persecution commenced, and they 


ble ourselves under the Lord’s mighty hand, 
and return to our first love and first principles, 
and do our first works, lest our candlesticks be 


removed out of their place, and other men take 


drank the blood of saints, who refused to wor-| our crowmt 


ship the beast and his image, and to receive 
his mark in their foreheads, or in their hands. 
When John was commissioned to write to 
those churches, nearly all of them had degene- 
rated, in some respect from the character of a 
true church of Christ. They fell away by va- 
rious means from their allegiance and fidelity 
to the adorable Head. Notwithstanding her 
works and labour, and even patience, one had 
left her first love, and neglected her fret works, 
and was threatened with having her candle- 
stick removed out of its place. Some of the 
members of another, who called themselves 
Jews, were charged with blasphemy, and being | 
the synagogue of Satan. In a third there were | 
those who entertained the pernicious and hate- 
ful doctrines of Balaam and of the Nicolitaines. 
A fourth suffered those who were in the spirit | 
and character of Jezebel, calling themselves | 
prophets, to bring in a false ministry to seduce | 
the Lord’s servants to commit iniquity, and to 
eat things sacrificed unto idols. “ Behold,” 
said the Spirit, “1 will cast her intoa bed, and 
them that commit adultery with her into great 


N. G. 


For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782, 


(Continued from page 7.) 


When the rioters reached Germantown, 
they learned that the citizens of Philadelphia 
were in arms against them, and that their 
projected murders could not be executed. The 
same day (Second month 6th,) they sent by 
the hands of a member of the assembly, a pa- 
per without a signature to the governor. It 
purported to be “ The declaration of the injured 
frontier inhabitants, together with a brief 
sketch of grievances the good inhabitants of the 
province labour under.” This paper contains 
many false assertions, and displays a deter- 
mined blood-thirsty appetite. The following 
embodies all it contains against Friends. 


ship that once characterized us, has received a| belonging to the Great Island, or Wyalous- 
jar, which lessons our capacity for usefulness | 
in the world, and for building up one another 
in the Truth. Our works may be many, but 


ing, assured him that Israel Pemberton (an an- 
cient leader of that faction which, for so long 
a time, have found means to enslave the pro- 
vince to Indians) together with others of the 
Friends, had given them a rod to scourge the 
white people that were settled on the purchased 
lands; for that Onas had cheated them out of a 
great deal of land, or had not given near suffi- 
cient price for what he had bought; and that 
the traders ought also to be scourged, for that 
they defrauded the Indians, by selling goods to 
them at too dear a rate ; and that this relation 
is matter of fact can be easily proved in the 
county of Berks. Such is our unhappy situa- 
tion, under the villainy, infatuation and in- 
fluence of a certain faction, that have got the 
political reins in their hands, and tamely 
tyrannize over the other good subjects of the 
province! And can it be thought strange, 
that a scene of such treatment as this, and the 
now adding, in this critical juncture, to all our 
former distresses, that disagreeable burden 
of supporting, in the very heart of the pro- 
vince, at so great an expense, between one 
and two hundred Indians, to the great dis- 
quietude of the majority of the good inhabi- 
tants of this province, should awaken the re- 
sentment of a people grossly abused, unright- 
eously burdened, and made dupes and slaves 
to Indians! And must not all well disposed 
people entertain a charitable sentiment of 
those who, at their own great expense and 
| trouble have attempted, or shall attempt, res- 
cuing a labouring land from a weight so op- 
pressive, unreasonable and unjust? It is this 
we design, it is this we are resolved to pro- 
secute, though it is with great reluctance we 
are obliged to adopt a measure not so agreea- 
| ble as could be desired, and to which extremi- 





tribulation, except they repent of their deeds. |‘ The hands that were closely shut, nor would | ty alone compels. God save the king.” 


And I will kill her children with death; and} grant his majesty’s general a single farthing 


Although when they prepared this, the lead- 


all the churches shall know that I am he, | against a savage foe, have been liberally open- | ers were resolved to destroy the Indians, and 


which searcheth the reins and hearts, and [| 
will give unto every one of you according to| 


ed, and the public money basely prostituted, to | thus relieve the province of its burden, yet they 
hire, at an exorbitant rate, a mercenary guard|soon found they had undertaken a measure 


your works.” A fifth had the name of a living | to protect his majesty’s worst of enemies, those | they could not execute. Their haughty and 
church, yet was dead; and her works, what- | falsely pretended Indian friends, while at the| determined tone fell. They were visited at 


ever may have been the outside show, were | 
not perfect in the eye of the Searcher of hearts. | 
And a sixth had fallen into such a stupor, that 
while she thought herself rich, and needing no- | 
thing, she was blind and wretched, and had | 
need of all things, and was so obnoxious to| 
divine displeasure, that the Holy Spirit declared, | 
“| will spew thee out of my mouth.” 

Belonging to the Society of Friends, there | 
are seven Yearly Meetings or churches in this| 
land, and two on the other side of the Atlantic. | 








They have their different weaknesses, and 
snares to watch against. They have greatly 
increased in earthly goods since their institu- 
tion. Ease and affluence, and worldly refine- 
ment, have introduced the feeling of fulness, 
and of needing nothing, and have greatly ban- 
ished the humility, which at an early period, 
adorned and preserved the watchful. Doc- 
trinal expositions adapted to an approximation 
to other professors, and inconsistent with the 
testimony which our fathers bore, have been 
spread abroad through these churches, pleas- 
ing some and distressing others, by which they 


same time, hundreds of poor, distressed fami- 
lies of his majesty’s subjects, obliged to aban- 
don their possessions, and fly for their lives at 
least, or left, except a small relief at first, in 
the most distressing circumstances to starve 
neglected, save what the friendly hand of pri- 
vate donations has contributed to their sup- 
port, wherein they who are most profuse 
towards savages, have carefully avoided having 
any part.” The writers complain that they 
have received no thanks for having made an 
incursion into the Indian country; that they 
can get no reward for Indian scalps, whilst a 
liberal reward is offered for the apprehension 
of those who killed the Indians at Conestoga. 
It thus concludes : “ But to recount the many 
repeated grievances whereof we might justly 
complain, and instances of a most violent at- 
tachment to Indians, were tedious beyond the 
patience of a Job to endure. Nor can better 
be expected, nor need we be surprised at In- 
dians’ insolence or villainy, when it is con- 
sidered, and which can be proved from the 
public records of a certain county, that some 


Germantown by Governor Penn, and some 
members of the assembly. On the 13th they 
presented a second paper to the governor, 
This was signed by Matthew Smith, and James 
| Gateee ** on behalf of ourselves and a great 
number of the frontier inhabitants.” It con- 
| tains a list of grievances ranged under nine 
| heads. 

The first is, that Lancaster, York, Cumber- 
land, Berks, and Northampton counties, are 
not allowed as many representatives as Phila- 
delphia, Chester, and Bucks. The second is, 
that a law has been introduced into the as- 
sembly, providing that such as shall be charged 
with killing Indians in Lancaster county shall 
be tried in Philadelphia, Chester or Bucks. 
The third is, that whilst the frontiers had been 
ravaged by skulking parties of Indians, * One 
hundred and twenty of these savages” “ have 
procured themselves to be taken under the pro- 
tection of the government, with a view to elude 
the fury of the brave relatives of the murdered, 
and are now maintained at public expense.” 
“In what nation under the sun was it ever 
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the custom, that when a neighbouring nation under which we groan. We humbly pray | developed the only satisfaction to be derived 
took up arms, not an individual of the nation| therefore, this grievance may be redressed, | from reading them is, that they present a tri- 
should be touched, but only the persons that and that no private subject be hereafter per-| umphant vindication of the Society of Friends, 
offered hostilities? Who ever proclaimed war mitted, to treat with or carry on a correspon- | its motives and its Indian policy. 

with a part of a nation and not with the dence with our enemies.” The ninth complains| Among the pamphlets published against 
whole ?”* After making the groundless asser-|that Fort Augusta had been very expensive to | Friends is one printed in Philadelphia “ by A. 
tion that the Moravian Indians then in Phila-|the province, and yet that the troops there had Stewart, and sold by John Creaig, shop keeper 
delphia are “ his majesty’s perfidious enemies,” | given very little assistance during the last or|in Lancaster.” 


| 





they add: “To protect and maintain them) 
at the public expense, while our suffering 
brethren on the frontiers, are almost destitute 
of the necessaries of life, and are neglected by | 


the then present war. 

Beside preparing this list of grievances, the 
rioters on invitation from the governor appoint- 
ed a committee to go into the city and examine 


The writer pretends to dis- 
approve the manner of killing the Indians, but 
| defends the act. He will not allow it to have 
been murder, and though he acknowledges 
| that the faith of the government was pledged 


the public, is sufficient to make us mad with |the Indians in the barracks to see if they could | to the Indians, he says, “ so it is to every rob- 


rage, and tempt us to do what nothing but the | 
most violent necessity can vindicate.” The) 
fourth is, that it is contrary to good policy to) 
suffer any Indians of what tribe soever to re-| 
side within the inhabited parts of the province, | 
whilst it is engaged in Indian war. The fifth) 
is, that no provision has been made for such| 
of the frontier settlers as may be wounded in 
defence of the province. The sixth is so sin- 
gular we give it entire. 
war this province with others of his majesty’s| 
colonies, gave rewards for Indian scalps, to| 
encourage the seeking them in their own coun- 
try, as the most likely means of destroying or 
reducing them to reason. But no such en- 
couragement has been given in this war, which 
has damped the spirits of many brave men,| 
who are willing to venture their lives in parties 


recognize any who had been engaged in the 
war then waging. ‘The rest of this threaten- 
ing array then quietly departed for their re- 
spective homes. No suspicious Indians could 
be found by the committee, but a rumour was 
raised that the Quakers had sent some of them 
by night out of the way. A lad went before 
William Plumsted, a magistrate, and testified 
that he had been employed by some Quakers, 


“In the late Indian|among whom Israel Pemberton was one, on 


the evening of Second day-the 6th, to convey 
six Indians to Petty’s Island. Some of the 
members of the Society of Friends soon heard 
of this report, and immediately took active 
means to expose the falsehood. The lad who 
had given the testimony, and his master John 
Webb, were summoned to meet James Pember- 
ton, and some others, at the mayor’s house, on 





against the enemy. We therefore pray that! 
rewards may be proposed for Indian scalps, | 
which may be adequate to the danger attend- | 
ing enterprises of this nature.” The seventh! 


contains regrets that some of their relatives,delphia, on that very day, in the evening of| esteemed so enormous a crime.” He then at- | 
are captives among the “savage heathen,” | which, according to his false oath, he was su- 


|perintending the removal of the Indians. 


and requests that no trade may hereafter be 


the morning of the 11th of the month. The 
lad had perhaps been informed that Israel Pem- 
berton, at the particular request of the mayor 
of the city and John Laurence, had left Phila- 


At 


permitted with the Indians until our brethrea | 11 o’clock, the hour appointed, the master ap- 


and relatives are brought home to us. 


peared at the mayor’s, but the lad was not 


The eighth refers to Friends, we therefore) with him, and never afterwards could be disco- 


copy the whole. ‘“ We complain that a cer- 
tain society of people in this province in 
the late Indian war, and at several treaties 


ivered. ‘The master said, he had started before 
_him, as if to come to the office, and declared 
he expected to have found him there. So this 


: : | ; ; 
held by the king’s representatives, openly | falsehood, got up with so much cunning, was 


loaded the Indians with presents, and that 
Israel Pemberton, a leader of the said society, 
in defiance of all government, not only abetted 
otr Indian enemies, but kept up a private in- 





soon made manifest. 

A paper war immediately sprang up in Phi- 
ladelphia. For some time, scurrilous and 
abusive pamphlets, written against Friends, 


telligence with them, and publicly received | were issued in great abundance from the press, 


from them a belt of wampum, as if he had | 
been our governor, or authorised by the king, 
to treat with his enemies. 


weak and disunited people, and from this fa- 
tal source, have arose many of our calamities 





* In answer to this sentiment a writer of that pe- 
riod makes the following sensible remarks. “ If an 
Indian injures me, does it follow that I may revenge 
that injury on all Indians? It is well known that 
Indians are of different tribes, nations, and languages, 
as well as the white people. 
who are white people, should injure the Dutch, are 
they to revenge it on the English, because they too 
are white people? The only crime of these poor 
wretches seems to have been, that they had a reddish 
brown skin, and black hair; and some people of that 
sort, it seems, had murdered some of our relations. If 


In Europe if the French, | 


and answers, truth-pointed and keen-witted, 
followed as fast. The talent and intelligence 


| composed of individuals of all denominations, 


who united with Friends in opposition to pro- 
prietary encroachments, and in their peaceable 
|policy towards the Indians. Many of these 
men when they saw the bitter, blood-thirsty 
jand traducing spirit which was exhibited by 
the enemies of Friends, were exasperated, and 
in no gentle terms rebuked the spirit they dis- 
|played, and held up their principles and their 
characters to the contempt of the world. Cer- 
jtain Presbyterian teachers and leaders, who 
‘were doctrinally and politically opposed to 
| Friends, justified the proceedings of the Paxton- 


it be right to kill men for such a reason, then, should | boys, as they were called, with arguments 


any man, with a freckled face and red hair, kill a 
wife or child of mine, it would be right for me to re- 
venge it, by killing all the freckled red-haired men, 
women and children I could afterwards any where 
meet with.” 


worthy of the most blood-thirsty fanaticism of 
the period of the crusades. The fiery pam- 
phlets then issued are still extant, and amid 
the party spirit, and private hatred abundantly 





| ber and villain.” He then denies the right of 
/a robber or villain, to “ claim protection from 
the gallows or gibbet, or from being shot down 
|if he cannot be brought to punishment any 
|other way.” He quotes Cato in proof that it is 
absurd to say, “a people can ever be in such 
la situation, as not to have a right to oppose a 
| tyrant, a robber, or a traitor.” For sucha 
one “ was a beast of prey, which might be 
| killed by a spear as well as by a fair chase.” 
“Timoleon, one of the wisest and most vir- 
tuous men that ever blessed the earth, spent a 
long and glorious life in destroying tyrants.” 
After reminding his reader, that the Roman 
senators killed Julius Cesar, Brutus the elder 
his own son, that Mutius Sceevola gained im- 
mortal honour by his attempt to assassinate 
Porsenna by surprise, and that Cincinnatus, 
the brave and virtuous, ordered spurious Meela 
to be slain, though he had no law for it, he 
winds up with expressing surprise, ‘ that the 
killing a few treacherous savages” ‘ should be 


tempts to prove, that every nation has violated ~ 


the laws of hospitality and faith too, cites Jael 
killing Sisera, Judith cutting off the head of 
Holofernes, and lastly, the officers of a Spanish 
|privateer in the Delaware, killing an English 
captain afler he surrendered, because he had 
made so valorous a resistance ! 

Even the “ reverend” trustees of the Cor- 
poration for the relief of Presbyterian ministers, 
their widows and children, in a letter printed 
in the London Chronicle, appear to justify the 
surprise and massacre of the Indians. ‘They 
call it “ cutting them off,” and coolly remark, 
c it was no more but what our people suffered 
on all occasions.” They say that the com- 
plaints of the Paxton-boys, show “ grievances 


By this means the|of the community, was generally contained in| and sufferings that would have drawn tears 
Indians have been taught to despise us as a| what was called the Quaker party, which was| from stones.” 


What are these grievances! 
That less populous and less wealthy counties 
had fewer representatives ; that murderers were 
to be tried where the ‘administration of justice 
would not be perverted by popular insurrection ; 
that one hundred and twenty Indians were 
protected from “ the vengeance of brave men,” 
and fed, whilst some whites might be suffering 
hunger; that Indians were allowed to remain 
in the province ; that no provision had been 
made for whites who might chance to be woun- 
ded; that no reward was given for Indian 
scalps, to encourage ‘brave men’ to go by 
stealth into the Indian territories, to shoot down 
such as they might waylay; that the Indians 
had not liberated all white prisoners; that 
Quakers had attended at Indian treaties, and 
that one of them had received a belt of wam- 
pum. Such “ grievances” could draw tears 
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the natives 


who could have rejoiced to have seen the mur-| signed ; guns fired, flags waved; and on the jof this unhappy country. Let the year roll 


der of the one hundred and twenty Indians in| 24th of September, 1841, 1 became the govern-| on, let the months pass; and whatever they 


the barracks, and rewards given to their‘ brave’ | or of Sarawak, with the fullest powers.” 


exterminators for their scalps. 


bring—whether it be life or death, fortune or 
The following extracts from his diary will| poverty—I am prepared ; and in the deep soli- 


As a conclusion which might have been an- | show the spirit in which this man acted in his/|tude of my present existence, | can safely say, 


ticipated from the spirit displayed in their let-| romantic career. 


ter, the trustees add, ‘“* We have been able to 


that | could bear misfortune better than pros- 
“ Nov. 3.—I have a country; but oh! how) perity. In this probably | am not singular ; 


to do nothing to spread the gospel either among | beset with difficulties, how ravaged by war,! for there is something in prosperity which if it 
the Indians or Europeans since the war broke} torn by dissentions, and ruined by duplicity, | does not make us worse, makes us more fool- 


out.” What an absurdity for such men to pre- 
tend to be the advocates of Him, who pro- 


weakness, and intrigue! My first object on|ish and more worldly—which decks passing 
holding the reins of government, was to release | time with wreaths of gay flowers, and gilds 


claimed no benediction on a warlike spirit, but}the unfortunate women confined for a whole|the things of this life with tinsel hopes and 


whose blessings, ‘inheritance in the earth’ 
and ‘ rest to the soul,’ were for the meek and 
the lowly of heart. With his birth came the 
angelic anthem, ‘ Peace on earth, good will to 
men,’ and in sweet accordance therewith is 
his own blessed precepts, ‘ resist not evil,’ 
‘do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you, so shall ye be the children of my 
Father in Heaven.’ 
(To be continued.) 


————— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


JAMES BROOKE, 


THE RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 


year by the Rajah. I found Muda Hassim not | wishes, to the exclusion of the pure gold of re- 
averse to take measures, now that he had really | flection for the life to come. What are all these 
resolved to adhere to my advice, and conse-| gewgaws, these artificial flowers, these mo- 


quently I had the sincere satisfaction, within a 
few days, of liberating upwards of a hundred 
females and young children, and of restoring 
them to their husbands and fathers. My next 
measure was to inquire into the state of the 
Dyaks, to gain their confidence, and to prevent 
the oppressions of the Malays. It was neces- 
sary likewise to fix a rate of tax to be levied 
yearly ; the chiefs of several tribes came into 
the measure, and it was agreed that they could 
trade at pleasure ; that no man should demand 
any thing from them; that their wives and 


mentary joys, these pleasures of sense before 
|\the war of time? Nothing! And yet, if ex- 
ertion can benefit our race, or even our own 
country—if the sum of human misery can be 
alleviated—if these suffering people can be 
raised in the scale of civilization and happiness 
—it is a cause in which I could suffer, in which 
I have suffered and do suffer ; hemmed in, be- 
set, anxious, perplexed, and the good intent 
marred by false agents—surrounded by weak- 
ness, treachery, falsehood and folly, is suffer- 
ing enough ; and to feel myself on the thresh- 





children were safe, and that in case any trou-| hold of success, and only withheld by the want 
ble arose, they were to let me know, and || of adequate means, increases this suffering. 
These circumstances determined him to visit} would come to their assistance. The story| ‘Hail however, 1842! Come good, come 
that port, and he provided himself with the| told me by these chiefs brought tears into my | ill, still hail! and many as are the light hearts 
usual presents for conciliating the favour of|eyes: ‘ You might sir, said one of them, have | which have already greeted thee, mine will be 
Asiatic princes. Muda Hassim was then resi-| sought in this river and not found a happier| more ready to bow to the decrees of Providence 
ding at Sarawak to suppress a rebellion which| tribe than ours. Our children were collected | which thy twelve months will develope.” 

had broke out among the Dyak tribes in the| around us; we had rice in plenty, and fruit 
neighbourhood. This rebellion, which was at/ trees ; our hogs and fowls were in abundance ; 
first represented by the Rajah as an affair of no| we could afford to give what was demanded of 
consequence, proved to be far more formidable ;|us and yet live happily. Now we have no- 
and on James Brooke’s return from Singapore | thing left. Our enemies attacked us; they Insect Destroyers. 

in 1841, on a trading voyage, the Rajah sent| burned our houses, destroyed our property, cut} I have noticed this autumn for the first time, 
for him and laid open the state of his affairs.|down our fruit trees, killed many of our peo-| the ravages committed by an insect on the Eu- 
“ The rebellion which he had come from Bor-| ple, and led away our wives and young chil-| ropean linden. | observed that several trees 
neo to quell, had defied every effort for nearly | dren into slavery.’ Poor unhappy people, who| in a range, had their small branches about a 
four years ; and the attacks he had made on| suffer for the crimes of others! I will aid you | quarter of an inch in thickness broken off and 
the rebels had failed entirely and almost dis-|to the utmost of my power. I determined to| hanging by a slender piece. On examining 
gracefully. His immediate followers were few | open a court for the administration of justice, | them, | found they had been eaten off; and the 
in number, and his power in the capital was| wherein I should preside, together with such | marks of the strong saw-like jaws showed that 
threatened by the intrigues of the chiefs re-|of the Rajah’s brothers as liked to assist me. | the destroyer was a coleopterous insect. Fur- 
maining there.” Under these circumstances, he| As for a jury, or any machinery or form of| ther examination showed the curious fact, that 
so strongly solicited “ the gro from | law, it was rejected, because it must be ineffli-| in the branch thus separated, an egg had been 
England” to assist him, that J. Brooke joined| cient if not corrupt; and the only objects I | deposited at the base of every smaller twig and 
his miserable army, where he witnessed such| aimed at, was keeping witnesses out of ear|leafbud. It would seem that the beetle had 
scenes of treachery and cowardice among the} shot of each other, hearing the evidence, decid- | selected its branch, laid its store of eggs, and 
Rajah’s followers, and found them so unwilling | ing as appeared best, and in future punishing. | then gnawed it off, so that the first strong wind 
to take his advice, that he returned to his ves-| This simple plan ensured substantial redress ;| might detach it, and convey the young brood 
sel in disgust, and intimated his intention of|and it gave all the people confidence in me,| gently to the ground. I have not found any 


(Continued from page 3.) 


(To be continued.) 
———— 


For ‘*The Friend.” 


sailing. ‘+ Here again,” says he in his journal, | and a notion of what was right. 


“| was pressed with the same entreaties ; every 
topic was exhausted to excite my compassion ; 
every aid was at my disposal ; and lastly, if I 
would stay, and we were successful, the coun- 
try was offered to me.” The proposal suited 
so well the romantic notions of the Englishman 
that he accepted the terms, and having had full 
authority given him for conducting the war,soon 
brought it toa close. After much wavering 
on the part of the Rajah, who was surrounded 
by cunning and intriguing ministers, the deeds 
conveying the province of Sarawak to James 


description of the insect; but its destruction 


“ Jan. 1st, 1842.—The past year is in the| would be ensured by collecting and burning the 
bosom of eternity, into which bourne we are | branches before the eggs are hatched. 
all hurrying. Here we have no merry-mak-| I perceive that the oak pruner has been very 
ing, no re-union of families, no bright fires or| busy this year. In a small piece of woods, I 
merry games, to mark the advent of 1842 ;| collected and burnt in the course of the sum- 
but we have genial weather, and are not pinch-| mer a good cart-load of the fallen branches, 
ed by cold or frost. This is a year which to| before the worm had left them ; and have thus, 
me must be eventful ; for at its close I shall be| I hope, checked for a while its ravages in that 
able to judge whether I can maintain myself} spot. 
against all the circumstances and difficulties} If our farmers would take the requisite pains, 
which beset me, or whether I must retreat,| they could easily in this way rid the country 
broken in fortune, to some retirement in my | of this destroyer, which threatens, if its ravages 


Brooke were formally made out, and he en-|native land. I look with calmness on the al-| be not checked, to mutilate and in the end de- 


tered into full possession of his government. 


ternative, and no selfish motives weigh on me :| stroy our noblest forest trees. The oak pruner 
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tack the chestnut and the hickory, although it | difference of sentiment among Friends, in rela- 


seems to prefer the oak. tion to reading the epistle addressed to it by 
Haverford, Ninth month, 1846. the larger body in New England; and it was 
idintahtaclaie finally concluded not to read either that or the 
Communicatea, | One addressed to it by the smaller body. 
: : The state of Society was brought to view b 
Convenient Method of Starching. reading the queries and anioens; tires which 
Allow a tea-cup of water to a large tea-spoon | time some advice and counsel was given. 
of starch, carefully smoothed down and stirred ;| ‘The meeting omitted appointing a committee 
then having first dried the pieces to be starch- | to prepare epistles to other Yearly Meetings. 
ed, wet and squeeze them in the usual manner;| From the report of the boarding-school com- 
spread each singly on a dry towel, roll them | mittee it appeared there was a small deficiency 
up tightly, and they will be ready for ironing | jn the receipts, to meet the expenditures, during 
in a few minutes. This method will be found the past year. 
much more economical and convenient than}; A report was also read from the committee 
the old one with boiled starch, especially in| on Indian affairs, representing that concern to 
winter when freezing destroys its effects ; the | be in a favourable condition. 
article will also look more glossy and smooth.| The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 


All small pieces may be done in this way ; and | exhibiting their labours during the past year, 
also the bosoms and wristbands of shirts, &c.,| were read and approved. 


by spreading the wetted parts on to the dry, 
and rolling up tightly. 


eel 





under much concern both on account of the 
i : vas) present state of the Yearly Meeting and its 
Silence is sometimes more significant than| subordinate branches, and of the deplorable 
the most expressive eloquence. consequences resulting to the Society from 
the dissemination of works written by members 
of London Yearly Meeting, containing doctrinal 
views at variance with those held by our reli- 
gious Society, it was concluded to appoint a 
| committee to draft an epistle to the Yearly 
=<===——== | Meeting of Friends in London, bringing the 


Most of duende tes tnteensetied tien | eet distinctly before that body. 

a " a ae ah, a ” preg sonia | This epistle was produced at the last sitting 
ae "3 et ee, een let the meeting, and set forth the fact of the 
New York on the 7th of last month, in a vio- > 


x great difficulty and distress in which Ohio 
lent gale, between Galveston and New Orleans, | Yearly Meeting is involved, in consequence of 
including the loss of seventeen lives, among : o 


hich iin Gh ts is and | the circulation of the works of a member or 
poorer gleccre 2 Mbe 9 ; members of London Yearly Meeting, contain- 


another mother and three children. A Friend ing sentiments not in accordance with the re- 
‘ceived faith of the Society; and earnestly 


has cut from a newspaper and sent us for in-| 
Te ane Povens Soreaee by desiring that meeting to give the subject that 
pasion eee ae ay fearfal | S°™ous and deliberate consideration which its 
2 | importance demands. 
; . patter oft | l 
conan ws ‘am ot pee of | correspondents of that Yearly Meeting would | 
ees 3 Pos rnished the corres nts of Ohio 
condensing it, but in so doing, concluded, much | he: tee oe ona on. 
é of its raciness and interest would necessarily be | ae . P 
impaired. The writer is obviously a seaman | jeemed unsound, 
by profeesion ; and equally obvious is it, from) “ay... epistle was united with by the meeting 
aaa coed g | 
the closing part of the account, that a genuine  dind divected 40 be forwarded: | 
infusion of piety pervaded his mind. 


Allow- a : : 
ance will therefore be made for the ctmnsieall The meeting then adjourned to meet at the 


: ae ; | usual time and place next year, 
use of expressions that savour of his calling. 
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| 
cular works alluded to, and the parts therein | 








PHILADELPHIA POCKET DIARY AND ALMANAC 
For 1847. Calculated for members of the 
bar, merchants, tradesmen and dusiness 
men in general, Philadelphia: Henry 
Longstreth, No. 347 Market street. 

This Almanac is free from certain objection- 
al notations which escaped attention in the 
edition of last year. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


This body convened at Mount Pleasant on 
the 7th ult., and continued its sittings until the 
11th inclusive. ‘The meeting of ministers and | 
elders commenced on the Seventh-day preced- 
ing. 
Ministers and their companions were in at- 
tendance from Indiana, New York, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, and from 
the larger body in New England. The certi- 
ficates from all were minuted except the one 
from the latter. Epistles were received and 
read from the Yearly Meetings of London and 
Dublin, and from those on this continent, ex- 
cept North Carolina, (which did not come to 
hand,) and the two bodies in New England. 
The greater part of three sittings of the meet- 








By the same publisher : 


A GUIDE TO TRUE PEACE: or a method of at- 
taining to inward and spiritual prayer. 
Compiled chiefly from the writings of Fen- 
elon, Lady Guion, and Michael De Moli- 


nos. 


This is a neatly printed little volume of about 
70 pages, and may safely be recommended as 








Also informing that the} school at W 





rn 
does not confine itself to the oaks, but will at- | ing was occupied by discussion arising from a|a pocket companion for the use of thoughtful 


minds. 





A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 4 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of 7 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held @ 


on Fourth-day, the 7th of Tenth month, at 3 
o’clock, in the committee-room, at the Bible 
Depository. 





The winter term of Hannah Williams’s board. 3 
ing-school will commence the Ist of Eleventh @ 


month next. 
Plymouth, Tenth mo. 1846. 





West-town Stage. 

The West-town stage will leave the office, 
sign of the White Horse, Callowhill above 
Fifth street, on Second-day the 5th, and Fifth- 
day the 8th of the Tenth month next, at 12 
o’clock, for the accommodation of the com- 


The minds of many Friends being brought | mittee, 


Hvucunes Bett. 


SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A suitable person to fill the station of Prin- 
cipal in this serhinary is wanted. Application 
may be made to either 

Linpzey Nicnotson, 

No, 24 South Twelfth street, 
Josern SNowDeEN, 

No. 84 Mulberry street. 
Cyares Evans, 

No. 182 Mulberry street. 





A TEACHER WANTED. 


A Friend residing in the country wishes to 
engage a female teacher in his family. For 
further particulars inquire at the north-west 
corner of Tenth and Arch streets, 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding- 
est-town, will meet there on Sixth- 
day the 9th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on Fifth- 
day evening, the 8th of the month, at half-past 
seven o'clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi- 
annual examination, to commence on Third- 
day morning of the same week. 

Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 

Phila., Ninth mo. 26th, 1846. 





Diep, on the 14th of Eighth month, at his residence, 
in Willistown, Chester county, Pa., of pulmonary dis- 
ease, in the 28th year of his age, Arsin Garrerr, a 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. On a Friend 
taking leave of him a few hours before his close, he 
said, “ Farewell, farewell! I hope we may meet in 
heaven ; I am ready to goat any time.” And through 
the calming influence of redeeming love, he quietly 
departed, leaving two infant sons and an affectionate 
wife to deplore his loss, 


——, on the 22d of Ninth month last, after a pain- 
ful illness, Tuomas Repman, Sr., of Haddonfield, N. 
J. The loss to his relatives and friends by this dis- 
pensation of Providence is indeed great, but an assu- 
rance is felt that their loss is his eternal gain. He 
patiently endured his severe afflictions, and closed his 
useful life peacefully, in the 64th year of his age. 
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